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FIRST SSC PREVIEW PROVIDES Dedication Ceremonies Honor West 
ORIENTATION TO NEW STUDENTS 


The first SCC Preview, a pro- 
gram designed to ‘‘ask questions, 
check information, focus on im- 
mediate problems and proced- 
ures, and hopefully, resolve at 
least some of the anxieties’ of 
incoming freshmen, was held last 
Saturday. 

The program commenced with 
the registration of students, Each 
participant was assigned a num- 
ber according to his major. There 
were ten groups of approximately 
20 students, 

After lunch, the student hosts 
and hostesses took their groups 
on a tour of the campus and an- 
swered questions. Later the 
group assembled at the Little 
Theater to see the movie, “I 
Wish I Had Known That Before 
I Came To College’’, After the 
film, the groups returned to the 
Food Services Building for some 
discussion and refreshments. 

The idea for the Preview orig- 
inally emanated from the College 
Orientation Committee which is 
spear-headed by Margaret Mc- 
Koane, associate dean of students 
—activities and housing. The 
committee has been meeting this 
past year in an attempt to eval- 
uate and improve the orientation 
programs. 

By scheduling the Preview in 
June, prospective freshmen gain 
an insight into college thereby 
minimizing anxieties which might 
arise throughout the summer. 

Student hosts and hostesses 
participating in Preview were: 
Jim Bagley, Ritchie Eich, Bar- 


bara Henderson, Craig Horrocks, 
Richard Kimball, Mary Pyle, 
Mary Rohrer, Suzanne Snively, 
Len Starks, Susan Sudhoff, and 
Don Wagner. 

Facuity members and people 
from student personnel services 
acted as resource persons, 


SSC Gallery Hosts 
DeBelis 
Collection 


From July 5 to 30, the SSC 
Art Gallery will host a part of 
the De Bellis Art Collection. 
This exhibit will consist of pho- 
tographs of Venice. 

These photos illustrate the 
most outstanding buildings, 
bridges and monuments of Ven- 
ice and some of the most famous 
paintings housed in its innumer- 
able galleries and museums, The 
collection also includes typical 
scenes in the lives of the Vene- 
tian people, profoundly affected 
by the unique city in which they 
live, Venice is built on more 
than 100 islands linked together 
by some 400 bridges and 100 
canals, 

This photographic exhibit is 
part of the famous De Bellis art 
collection which is housed at San 
Francisco State College. Mr, 
Frank De Bellis gave this art 


collection to the State of Cali- 
(Continued on Page 4) 





Standing beside the pilings of the Guy A. West Bridge, which 
will span the American River, linking SSC with Campus Com- 
mons are Dr. Stephen L. Walker, acting SSC president; Mrs. Guy 
West; Robert D. Hurst, co-director of operations af Campus 


Commons, and Dr. West. 


KEATING TELLS OF NEW CONCEPT IN 
PRISONS IN CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


Society must come to think of 
prisons as similar tohospitals— 
places where you go in an emer- 
gency. - 

So said Dr, William B, Keat- 
ing in a convocation address 
earlier this week, Keating spoke 
at length on his philosophy of 
penology, developed through his 
training as a psychiatrist andhis 


Martin, Automation Authority, 





Assumes Lib 


GORDON MARTIN-—newly-appointed SSC librarian, directed the 
‘Library 21’ exhibit at the Seattle Worid’s Fair, Here he explains 


some of the features of the exhibit to Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
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rarianship Today 


Gordon Martin of New York 
City, a widely-known figure in 
library circles and an authority 
in the use of automation in li- 
braries, has been named Librar- 
ian at Sacramento State College. 

In announcing the appointment, 
Acting President Stephen L. 
Walker explained that Martin will 
assume his new duties today. 

A graduate of the University 
of Chicago, Martin also holds a 
masters degree in library sci- 
ence from its Graduate Library 
School, 

He was reference librarian 
and assistant librarian at the 
University of California at Riv- 
erside from 1954-62. Previous- 
ly he had been head of the order 
department at San Jose State 
College. 

In 1962, Martin servedas pro- 
ject director of the ‘Library 21’ 
exhibit at the Seattle World’s 
Fair. He held the same position 
with the New York World’s Fair 
where he trained about 500 li- 
brarians in data processing and 
in information storage and re-. 
trieval, . 

This spring, Martin spoke at 
library conferences at London, 
Israel, and Turkey on the use of 
library automation ina trip spon- 
sored by the International Rela- 
tions Office of the American Li- 
brary Association, 

Mrs, Pearl Spayde has been 
serving as Acting College Li- 
brarian at SSC for the past six 
months, since former librarian 
Perry Morrison left the college 


to accept another position. 
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service as a medical adminis- 
trator, most recently at the Vaca- 
ville medical facility. 

Keating began by dispelling 
the ‘‘social mythology’’ that sur- 
rounds penology. 

First, Dr, Keating asserted, 
people are not sent to prison be- 
cause they commit crimes; real- 
ly people are institutionalized be- 
cause they raise the aggravation 
of their friends and neighbors. 
Some “‘criminals’? go unpunish- 
ed simply because their “‘crim- 
inal’’ actions do not cause anxi- 
ety on the part of others, and the 
offender is not prosecuted. 

Secondly, Dr. Keating pointed 
out, all the “‘bad guys” are notin 
prison and all people not in pris- 
on are not necessarily “good 
guys”, There are very few peo- 
ple who are all good or all bad; 
most criminal offenders get in 
trouble because of one facet of 
their personality. 

Third, Keating attacked the 
‘fairytale myth’’ that apprehen- 
sion, trial and conviction solve 
the crime problem, The speaker 
pointed out that nobody can do 
anything against his best inter- 
est; the criminal convinces him- 
self it is better to commit crime 
than not to, because his id (im- 
pulses) are stronger than his 
super ego (conscience.). 

In traditional penology, au- 
thority is substituted for the 
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Bridge Named 
For Longtime 
Educator 


A miniature ‘‘Golden Gate’’ 
bridge soon will link Campus 
Commons, the 660 acre devel- 
opment across the American Riv- 
er, to Sacramento State College. 
At the brige-naming dedication 
ceremony held at the site Wed- 
nesday, Walter Christensen, 
mayor of Sacramento, officially 
proclaimed the new span the Guy 
A, West Bridge. 

Dr. West, who served as the 
President of SSC from 1947 until 
his retirement in September, 
1965, was given this recognition 
in a resolution passed by the 
Sacramento City Council, The 
resolution read in part, “The . 
Mayor and City Clerk are here- 
by authorized and directed toex- 
ecute an agreement with the State 
Land’s Commission for a right- 
of-way easement in connection 
with construction of a pedostrian 
foot bridge to link Campus Com- 
mons and Sacramento State Coil- 
lege which shall be called the 
Guy A, West Bridge for his long 
and meritorious service to Sac- 
ramento State College and the 
community of Sacramento,” 

The Guy A, West Bridge, which 
will stretch 1,114 feet across the 
American River, will terminate 
on the southwestern corner of 
Jed Smith Drive and Sinclair 
Road. 

The opening remarks at Wed- 
nesday’s dedication ceremony 
were made by Archie Hefner, 
President, Sacramento City - 
County Chamber of Commerce 
and a lifelong friend of Dr, West, 
Also taking part were Robert D, 
Hurst, co-director of operations 
at Campus Commons; Stephen L, 
Walker, acting president at SSC; 
Mayor Christensen; and Dr. and 
Mrs, West. 


Hefner, who served as master 
of ceremonies for the dedication, 
reminisced about the days when 
he was a student at Chico State 
College and West served as reg- 
istrar there, 

Walker, in his remarks during 
the ceremony, pointed out that the 
bridge would serve both as a sym- 
bolic and real link between the 
college and the surrounding com- 
munity. 


The concept of a structure 
joining the campus with the other 
side of the river emanated from 
the Campus Commons Opera- 
tions Directors Henry Ross and 
Robert D, Hurst and the SSC 
Campus Planning Committee 
headed by Executive Dean John 
R, Cox, After its completion, the 
bridge will be owned by the City 
of Sacramento, The Spink Engi- 
neering firm designed the struc- 
ture while A, Teichert and Sons 
are the contractors, 


Campus Commons is a 
privately developed residential 
complex designed for college stu- 
dents, The eastern termination 
point of the bridge will be a 
plaza and commercial area which 
is expected to include an art 
theater, coffee house, and re- 
tali stores. 
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THE ROLE OF STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Roger W. Heyns, chancellor of the University of California’s 
Berkeley campus, in an article which he wrote recently for 
the Associated Press, speaks of the increased participation by 
college students in “‘the social and political discussions of the 
time.”’ In the same article, Keyns points to the decline of stud- 
ent governments. 


Speaking of the students to whom social concerns are para- 
mount, Heyns states that, ‘‘all observers agree that the stud- 
ents with these social concerns aud the desire to put their ideas 
into action are by and large serious, responsible, and idealistic 
... The activists tend to be moralistic andvery personal in their 
efforts at social reform ...”* 


It would seem that the lack of interest which is currently being 
displayed in traditional student governments is caused in large 
measure by the diversion of the energies of the most able of 
students to activities and areas of social concern which tradi- 
tional student government has failed to encompass, 


For many years now, students have found satisfaction or, at 
least, security in the traditional functions of their student gov- 
ernments; consequently, the possibilities of major changes in 
these functions have been minimal. Today, however, evidence 
of student discontent abounds where it was unknown before, As 
social discontent has increased, student governments generally 
have failed to keep pace with it and, in many instances, have at- 
tempted to ignore it or even to suppress it, Where these trends 
are found, student governments have become increasingly less 
representative of major, significant segments of the collegiate 


population, 


It is quite likely that student governments which fail to ‘‘move 
with the tide’? by recognizing and assisting the activist students 
and their causes, will find themselves increasingly becoming 
“dead letters.”’? Student government will find itself supplanted 
by innumerable ad hoc groups pursuing numerous specific 
causes, Student government will no longer be where the “‘action’’ 
is (If, indeed it has not reached this state already). 


While it would, of course, be rather absurdto presume that enti- 
ties which are as structurally oriented and ponderous as student 
governments (or, for that matter, any governmental unit which 
is designed to function over a long period of time and deal with a 


multiplicity of diverse problems) could preempt the functions of 
the activist students and their organizations entirely, student 
government must, as representatives of their student bodies, 
expand their structures to provide services and assistance to 
these organizations as they are found to be present. If student 
governments do not develop along these lines, they will most cer- 
tainly run the risk of gravely impairing their future effective- 
ness, 


Should this development of student government come to pass, as 
it is clearly beginning to on this campus, it can lead to increased 
interest and participation in student government by people who 
have heretofore been indifferent toward it. Nevertheless, the 
positions of leadership and, particularly, the amount of finan- 
cial resources available to student governments is not likely 
to increase substantially, It must, then, be asked, with the in- 
creased concern of student government being centered upon new 
areas, what is to be the fate ofthe traditional programs of stud- 
ent government? Obviously, no matter what one’s personal in- 
clination might be, these programs, cannot, any more than the 
new programs, be ignored or cast aside, 


Recently, a letter was written to one of the local newspapers 
which asked, “what is there to do in Sacramento for youths 
between 18 and 21?’ The writer suggests that dances should 
be provided for such people, and concludes, ‘Until there is a 
place for us, it will have to be K Street.” 


It is manifest that the desires of the people whom student gov- 
ernments must serve cannot be placed in any single, neatly- 
packaged category. Moreover, it would not only be self-defeating, 
but highly arrogant, for student governments asa matter of con- 
tinuing policy designedly to undervalue the legitimate strivings 
of groups of students which they represent. 


Clearly, it must be remembered, there is stilla need and a desire 
among many students for the traditional services of student gov- 
ernments, just as there is aneedanda desire among many other 
students to see the implimentation of new services, It is, there- 
fore, necessary for students of each persuasion to be tolerant 
of the needs of the other persuasion. Neither group can expect 
to further its interest or the interest of the college community 
aS a whole for any extended period of time by depricating the 
interest of the other, Members of each group are equally human 
and are equally members of the student body politic; mere 
Utilitarianism will not suffice, 


This situation places a rather heavy responsibility and duty upon 
the leaders of student governments, It is they who must strive 
to find the increased energy and vision necessary to accommodate 
adequately the needs of both the newly appearing and the tradi- 
tional groups of students, even though these needs cover previous- 
ly undreamed-of ranges of diversity. 
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THE STATE HORNET — Sacramento, California — 


Tahoe Session 
Now Available 


Registration applications are 
still being taken for classes to 
be held on the South Shore of Lake 
Tahoe by Sacramento State Col- 
lege as part of the school’s sum- 
mer session program. 


According to Dr. H.J, McCor- 
mick, dean of the summer ses- 
sion, there will be three two-week 
sessions held in the South Tahoe 
high school at Al Tahoe, from 
July 5-August 12, offering cours- 
es in anthropology, art, educa- 
tion, English, government and 
history. Classes will meet daily 
from 9-12 am with additional 
hours required for the art class- 
es. Registration dates are July 5, 
18 and August 1 at Al Tahoe. 


Six classes in anthropology 
will include study of the Indians 
of the Pacific Northwest, of the 
plains and of California, with 
Betty Lund and Mike Seelye serv- 
ing as instructors. Study will be 
conducted through field trips as 
well as class work and lectures 
by several guest speakers. 

Art classes in drawing, ad- 
vanced drawing, watercolor and 
gouache painting, art studio and 
advanced art studio as well as an 
elementary school art workshop, 
have been scheduled. Instructors 
will include: Mel Ramos, Robert 
Gilberg, Paul D, Beckman, and 
James Estey. 


The Short Story, under the in- 
struction of Dr. Jordan L. Brot- 
man, will include a study of the 
development of the short story 
and the analysis of stories by 
Mansfield, Mann, Porter, Hem- 
ingway and others. 

The New Federalism will cov- 
er the impact of Supreme Court 
decisions on such things as state 
legislature, state school sys- 
tems, law enforcement and civil 
liberties. The instructor will be 
Dr. Robert G. Thompson. 

A workshop covering the ap- 
plications of new concepts in 
mathematics to the elementary 
school programs will be conduct - 
ed by George Beauchamp. 

Recent European history from 
1945-64 and the nonwestern world 
from 1945-64 will be under the in- 
struction of Dorothy Sexter. 


Resident credit will be offered 
in a number of the courses. No 
transcript is required for those 
attending the summer session. 
More information can be obtained 
through the summer session of- 
fice, 454-6101. 


ALUMNI 
SECURITY 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE TWAIN SHALL NEVER MEET 
by Omar Ken Ramkumar 


In the recently independent nation of Guyana, formerly British, 
we see the old cliche approach, “foreign aidin coins’’. This, no doubt, 
will have no real effect in solving the gross economic maladjustment 
inculcated by a colonial type of regimentation, By this I mean it is 
not feasible to have any guarantee of having friendship with a country 
because Uncle Sam doles out his millions — even the French are re- 
belling. A fitting example in question is Pakistan and India, Both of 
these nations were given U. S, aidand military equipment with the sole 
purpose of combatting Communism. But what was the outcome? — they 
cut each other’s throats and to add insult to injury, the Pakistani re- 
gime booted Americans out of their cities during the melee, The situ- 
ation is so tragic and pathetic that it does not require a Messiah to 
spell out that there must be a change in tactic. 

Already we see that America’s desire to save the world from 
Communism is a myth, With Cuba in the Western Hemisphere and a 
group of islands around her, it is very facile that she can exert a 
strong anti-U, S, influence. 

The puzzle of this interminable question is, how will the U, S. 
end her perpetual embarrassment in foreign lands? Money has failed 
to buy the hearts and votes of aliens. The tragic flaw, it would appear 
to me, lies in the fact that the U. S, has no compatible ideology to 
preach to peoples who were subject to the rampant exploitation of a 
so-called “‘free-enterprise’”? economic system. The Soviets, some- 
what like the early Christian missionaries, are relying upon their 
avant- garde- dialectic materialism, 

Thus, in order to pursue an equitable and realistic approach to 
helping other less advanced countries, Americans must be wise to see 
that the boggy days are over. Affluent Americans, except those who 
lived through the wake of the Depression, cannot conceive of poverty 
per se. Sympathy, compromise and tolerance are the ingredients that 
U. S. foreign policy lack, Adeviationfrom the cold impersonal system 
is the Peace Corps. Perhaps, if I do not exaggerate, the U. S, foreign 
policy so far has been a corpse. A new vitality must be breathed into 
the system if the U.S, is really and sincerely going to help the Western 
Hemisphere and the other so-called under-developed nations of the 
world, 


Art Cooperative 
Announces 


Folk Singers Perform 


The New Lost City Ramblers, 
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Exhibit 

The Artists Cooperative Gal- 
lery will present its 1966 Sum- 
mer Show from June 28th through 
August 7, according to Director 
Betty D, Mast. 

The group will feature works 
of various artists in drawings, 
watercolors, woodcuts, oils, 
sculpture, pottery, and jewelry. 

Summer hours for the gallery 
are Tuesday through Sunday, i1 
a.m, to 4 p.m. The gallery is 
located at 2824 - 35th Street. 


a folk music group from New 
York City, will perform at the 
University of California, Davis, 
on Saturday evening, July 9, at 
8:30. 

The program will be presented 
in Freeborn Hall and is being pre- 
sented by the UCD International 
Club and in cooperation with the 
Sacramento Folk Music Society. 
General admission is $1.50, and 
students $1. 


KVIE PRESENTS 






July 7, 10 pm—The Stories of 
Guy De Maupassant. With the 
central theme ‘‘secret’’ the 
stories dramatized include 
“The Legacy,’ ‘*Mademoi- 
selle Pearl,” ‘*Confession,’’ 
and ‘The Orderly.” 


Straw fat 


PIZZA 
SUPREME 


FROM 750° FIRE BRICK OVENS — EVERY PIZZA 
CUSTOM MADE WITH 6 KINDS OF CHEESE 





TERM PAPERS — THESES 
Professionally Typed 


Betty Mutz, 4734 M Street 
443-6265 



























Individual Large Giant 
ITALIAN SAUSAGE 1.25 2.00 2.45 
BLACK OLIVE 1.25 2.00 2.45 
ITALIAN SALAMI (Galileo) 1.25 2.00 2.45 
WHITE MUSHROOM 1.50 2.45 3.15 
PLAIN CHEESE 1.15 1.70 2.25 
SPICED PEPPERONI 1.25 2.00 2.45 
LEAN BEEF & ONIONS 1.25 2.00 2.45 
PORTUGUESE LINGUICA 1.35 2.10 2.55 
LISBON ANCHOVE 1.25 2.00 2.45 
COMBINATION (All Above) 1.75 2.80 3.55 
CALIFORNIA TREAT 1.60 2.65 3.25 
(Sausage and Mushrooms) 
PACIFIC SUPREME 1.45 2.20 2.95 
(Linguica & Olives) 
FRIDAY SPECIAL 1.55 2.55 3.30 
(Mushrooms and Olives) 
STRAW HAT SPECIAL 1.75 2.80 3.55 
(Combination minus Anchove) 
FRESH GREEN PEPPER (bell) 1.30 1.95 2.50 
IMPORTED HAM 1.35 2.10 2.65 
HAWAIIAN SURPRISE 1.55 2.50 3.25 
(Ham & Pineapple) 
LOUISIANA SHRIMP 1.50 2.40 3.10 








TOSSED GREEN SALADS, 29c 


CHICKEN & PRAWNS 21 SHRIMP 
In a Basket With Fries In a Basket With Fries 

















1744 Fulton Avenue 
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1 SSC Hosts Three NDEA Institutes 


Three NDEA Institutes are 
being held during the six-week 
summer session, They are the 
National Science F oundation Sum- 
mer Institute, the NDEA Insti- 
tute for Elementary School 
Teachers of Reading, and the 
-NDEA Institute for Secondary 
School Teachers of Disadvantag- 
ed Youth—English, 

SSC has received a grant from 
the National Science Foundation 
which has provided 60 science 
and mathematics teachers with a 
support stipend to attend a six- 
week intensive course of study. 
These courses were open only 
to experienced teachers who ap- 
plied, were screened and ac- 
-cepted by the institute staff. 

This program, under the di- 
rection of Dr, Carl E. Ludwig, 
.consists of five specially de- 
signed academic courses, each 
carrying three semester hours 
of credit. Each participant has 
enrolled in the two courses for 
which their records show the 
greatest need, 

Other professors participat- 
ing in the Summer Institute are: 
Gerald Silberman, Melvin Ful- 
ler, Gordon Glabe, and Arthur 


KING LEAR TICKETS 


Tickets go on sale today 
for the SSC Drama De- 
partment’s production of 
Shakespeare’s 


“King 
Lear’’, Tickets will be on 
sale in the student ticket 
booth, 

The play will be pre- 
sented at 8 p.m. in the Lit- 
tle The: from July 19- 
23, 





Williams, 

Dr. Waiter T. Petty is the 
Director of the NDEA Institute 
for Elementary School Teach- 
ers of Reading. Through provi- 
sions of the National Defense 
Education Act, the College is 
offering a six-week institute for 
persons who will be teaching 
reading in grades kindergarten 
through six during the 1966-67 
school year. Enrollment was 
limited to persons who had had 
no more than one course in the 
teaching of reading znd who were 
presently teaching af one of those 
grade levels, 

The purpose of the institute 
is to up-grade the teachers’ un- 
derstanding and use of basic 
instructional methods and tech- 
niques, particularly as these 
apply to his grade level of teach- 
ing. Attention is being given to 
linguistics and reading, organi- 
zational plans, new material, and 
the use of textbooks. Opportuni- 
ty is being provided for obser- 
vations of various teaching tech- 
niques, methods, and children’s 
reactions to them. 

The program is intensive, with 
an instructional staff of spe- 
cialists giving six hours of in- 
struction and demonstrations 
daily. Time also will be given 
to the examination of material, 
independent study, and informal 
exchange of ideas. 

Enrollment was limited to fifty 
persons, who paid no tuition or 
fees and who are receiving sti- 
pends and dependency allowances. 

Professors Warren Prentice, 
Ida Morrison, and Roger Bishton 
are teaching the institute. 

The NDEA Institute for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers of Dis- 
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advantaged Youth—English is 
under the direction of George 
Gardiner, Unlike the other two 
institutes this one runs for an 
eight-week session, 

Enrollment was limited to fif- 
ty participants from among pub- 
lic and private secondary schoo: 
teachers, grades seven through 
twelve who were living in the 
metropolitan area of Sacramento, 
Acceptance to the institute was by 
invitation only. There was a 
limited enrollment for super- 
visors and administrators, Par- 
ticipants are receiving stipends 
of $75 per week, plus dependency 
allowances, 


KEATING SPEECH 


(continued from page 1) 


conscience of the inmate, which 
Keating feels retards the crim- 
inal’s rehabilitation, 

Fourth, Keating pointed out 
thut many times the total situ- 
ation around the individual crim- 
inal is not considered when au- 
thorities are trying to assess why 
crime is committed, 

Discussing factors that affect 
the crime rate, Keating pointed 
out that for accuracy one can 
compare only the crime rate of 17 
to 23 year old males (who com- 
mit most crimes), As their pro- 
portion in the population increas- 
es, crime increases, 

Keating also noted that crime 
increases algabraically in pro- 
portion to population density and 
the amount of crime reported is 
proportional to the amount of law 
enforcement officials reporting 
crimes, 

The “‘typical’’ individual com- 
ing to prison is not the socio- 
pathic type, Keating explained. 
He is intellectualiy limited, and 
educationally, socially and cul- 
turally deprived. 

This is the sort of person, 
said Keating, who is lashing out 


_ against a society that has rele- 
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003 hurries back to the Bat 

Cave in his brightly patterned 

JAMS from the College Hi 
JAMS FROM $5.00 


Country Club Plaza 








Students LaVerne Gonzales and Joe Belcastro view a trav- 
eling exhibit of 42 prints of sports and recreation scenes. The 
exhibit, containing prints of paintings by such international art- 
ists as Renoir, Dufy, Gauguin and Pieter Breveghel, and such 
Americans as John Stevart Curry and Thomas Eakins, is spon- 
sored by the division of health, physical education and recrea- 
tion and the National Art Museum of Sport of New York City. 
Financial aid for the exhibit came from the SSC Cultural Pro- 
grams Committee. The exhibits being used as a supplement 
to the materials for a summer session course, aesthetics in 
HPER, which is being offered by Dr. Merle Rousey, chairman 


of the HPER division. 


gated him to second ciass eco- 
nomic citizenship because of the 
increasing automation and mech- 
anization which has limited the 
number of unskilled jobs, 

This is also the sort of per- 
son, explained Keating, who finds 
a certain comfort and status in 
prison life. 

However, prison—especially 
as conceived in traditional pen- 
ology—is an artificial society 
that cannot provide for the needs 
of the individual because he is 
isolated from society. 

To overcome this, Keating 
has developed “‘bridging agents’’ 
to enable lawbreakers to partici- 
pate to some extent in society. 
At Vacaville the inmates are en- 
couraged to participate in the 
facility’s art show, to join the 
bridge club, to work on the main- 
tenance of the city’s baseball 
diamonds (built by the inmates) 
and to donate their time to tape 
recording textbooks for the blind. 

Keating pointed out that 99 per 
cent of all criminals are dis- 
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Your heart is a camera, of sorts, but our 
professional portrait camera “remembers” 
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charged from prison, Although 46 
per cent of those discharged re- 
turn to prison, this is usually 
for technical violation of parole, 
Only 4 per cent of those released 
return to prison for committing 
crimes of violence, 

Religion, used in prison re- 
habilitation, can be very useful 
if the individual is willing to ac- 
cept it; otherwise, quipped Keat- 
ing, ‘‘I give him the exact same 
thing and call it psychiatry.” 


2 State Colleges 
Name Presidents 


State College presidents have 
been chosen for the campuses at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

Assuming the San Francisco 
post this fall will be Dr. John 
Summerskill, 41, Cornell Uni- 
versity psychologist and admin- 
istrator. 

Named to the Los Angeles 
post was Dr. John A, Greenlee, 
54, acting president of the col- 
lege for the past six months, 
since the resignation of Dr. 
Franklyn A, Johnson. 

The appointments were made 
by the State College Board of 
Trustees on the recommenda- 
tion of Chancellor Glenn S, Dum- 
ke, Dumke said that both “will 
make outstanding college presi- 
dents.”’ 

Summerskill will succeed Dr, 
Stanley Paulson, acting president 
of the San Francisco campus for 
the past seven months. 


Summer Chorus 
Slates Concert 


The SSC Summer Chorus, di- 
rected by Louis O, Clayson, and 
Summer Orchestra, directed by 
John M. Lewis, will combine 
forces to present ‘‘The German 
Requiem” by Johannes Brahms 
on Thursday, July 28. 

This follows the plan to pre- 
sent significant choral works that 
have included Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation”, Verdi’s “Requiem”, and 
Honnegger’s ‘King David’’ in the 
past three years. 

The Summer Chorus, in addi- 
tion to credit students, wili again 
be opened to community singers. 
Anyone desiring more informa- 
tion may call the SSC music de- 


partment, 454-6471. 
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SSC CO-SPONSORS INSTITUTE 
ON MENTAL RETARDATION 


by Barbara Henderson 


A unique institute for creden- 
tialed teachers of the mentally 
retarded is being held by Sacra- 
mento State College June 20-July 
8, The project is being held in 
conjunction with the State Bureau 
of the Educationally Handicapped 
and Mentally Exceptional Chil- 
dren, the Sacramento County su- 
perintendent of schools, and the 
San Juan Unified School District, 
at the Laurel Ruff Center on 
Spruce Avenue. 

The purpose of the institute 
is to help draw up guidelines for 
curriculum development for 
classes in mental retardation. 
The participants in the institute 
meet daily from 8 am to 2:30pm. 
During this time they observe 
classes being taught at the Laur~- 
el Ruff Center and work with 
materials used in teaching the 
mentally retarded. 

Ed Lewis, instructor for the 
institute, said these guidelines 
‘ewill allow uniformity and high- 
er quality of teaching’’ for men- 
tally retarded children. The 27 
teachers enrolled in the class 
will make their recommendations 
to the State Department of Educa- 
tion upon completion of the 
course. 

“This is the largest group of 
teachers only’? involved in the 
program, stated Wayne Camp- 
bell, curriculum specialist for 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Campbell is the co- 
ordinator of the Curriculum 
Guideline project, of which the 
institute is a part. 

Others working with the in- 
stitute are: Dr. Roger Bishton, 
associate professor of special 
education at SSC; Edward Bren- 
nan, of the Sacramento County 
Schools; Bob Hall, principal of 
the Laurel Ruff Center. Consult- 
ants are: Mrs. Idell Reams, Dr. 
James Richmond, Fred Hanson, 

and Mort Herz. 

Also participating in the in- 
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stitute are: Fred Krause, Exec- 
utive Director for the California 
Council of Retarded Children (a 
parents organization); Carl Han- 
son, vocational rehabilitation 
counselor with the State De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation; Mrs. Ann Stebbins, super- 
vising speech therapist for men- 
tally retarded for the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools; 
Nick Mallek, principal of special 
education of the Grossmont Union 
High School District at Gross~- 
mont, California; and Violet 
Spraings, psychologist with the 
state school for cerebral-palsied 
children in San Francisco. 

An interesting aspect of the 
institute is the filming on video 
tape and 16mm film of some 
classes and activities to be pro- 
duced for teacher training pur- 
poses in the future. 

This fall 200 educators will 
meet in San Diego to consider the 
recommendations made by the 
teachers of this institute and 
other groups, and develop them 
further. 


Cal Poly Students 
Approve Change 


Ninety-one per cent of the stu- 
dents voting in a recent election at 
California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege at San Luis Obispo, approved 
sweeping changes in the campus 
student government. 

With the new changes Cal 
Poly’s student government will be 
nearly identical to SSC’s Student 
Association. Under the old sys- 
tem one unit, the Student Affairs 
Council, carried out all the func- 
tions of student government. The 
new arrangement separates the 
government into three branches, 
the executive, legislative, and 
judicial. 

A further approved change in- 
volved placing a representative 
of People to People, an organiza - 
tion devoted to the orientation of 
international students to life on 
US college campuses, on the stu- 
dent government’s legislative 
body. 

Slightly more than eleven per 
cent of the students who were 
eligible voted on the 26 page 
long reorganization report. 
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These children attend the Laurel Ruff Center when the Institute for Credentia!led Teachers of 
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Mentally Retarded, co-sponsored by SSC, is being held. 
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Hoop Squad For '66-67 


By RITCHIE EICH 


Indications are that the 1966- 
67 Sacramento State College» 
freshman basketball team could 
be the best in Hornet history, 
according to Coach Jack Heron, a 
former SSC and Wyoming cager 
himself. ‘‘Unless,’’ Heron added, 
“some of the boys change their 
minds about enrolling.’’ 

The veteran mentor said that 
most of the prospects are well 
over six feet tall—something 


City College 
Presents Film 
Documentary 


“‘Iyanhow Donaldson’, a full- 
length documentary feature on the 
civil rights movement, will be 
shown at 10 a.m, and 8 p.m. in 
the Sacramento City College au- 
ditorium on July 7. 

The film records actual ex- 
periences of civil rights workers 
in Danville, Virginia; Selma, Ala- 
bama; and the Mississippi Delta 
during three months in 1963. 

Much of the documentary was 
photographed by amateurs and 
the result is a film in the “cin- 
ema verite’”’ tradition, 

Admission is free and open to 
the public, 


Foreign Film Tonight 


Tonight at 7:30 pm the second 
in a series of foreign films to be 
presented as a part of the sum- 
mer arts at SSC, will be shown 
in the Little Theater. 

Admission will not be charged. 

The name and origin of the 
film had not been disclosed at 
presstime. 


SENIORS 


(Any Major) 


Social Work 
Careers 


AB or BS required. 
Apply by July 16 for 
the next California 
Counties Social Work 
Entrance Examination 
to be held August 13. 


See your college 









































placement office of 
write: Cooperative 
Personnel Services, 






801 Capitol Mali, Sac- 
ramento, 95814. 










that has been lacking in the last 
couple of freshman squads, as 
SSC fans can recall. 

Heron listed the following can- 
didates: 

STEVE FELTE, 6°53’ center- 
forward frem Tahoe-Truckee 
who made all-Pioneer League and 
all-Tournament for two years; 
Heron rates him as the best 
shooter and rebounder on the 
Tahoe-Truckee five, He was al- 
so team captain for two years. 

JIM FOSS, 62” forward from 
Enterprise, who averaged 21 
points and was named the North- 
ern Athletic League’s player- 
of-the-year, Heron felt that he 
is definitely one of the better 
players to come out of Northern 
California in quite a few years, 

GARY GRIGGS, a 674’ all- 
league forward and center from 
Oakdale, He was named the out- 
standing player in the league 
in 19€6, Griggs averaged 24 
points a game for Oakdale and 
was named to the first team of 
the All-Island Empire, 1966, 

DAVE GUALTNEY, 4 six- 
footer from Woodland’s Delta 
League championship quintet. 
He has played varsity ball for 
three years at the guard posi- 
tion and is rated as an outstand- 
ing sparkplug. 

KEN HARNESS, Del Oro’s 6’ 
8”? all-tournament selection at 
Yreka and Del Oro as well as 
the leading rebounder, scorer, 
and captain of the Golden Eagles. 
Heron is hopeful that Harness 
will sweep the boards for the 
Wasp five this fall. 

LARRY HUBBARD, a 675’ 
pivot man from Napa. Hubbard 
is rated a strong rebounder and 
tips the scales at 230 pounds, 
He was captain on the 1965 squad 
and was named ‘Most Valuable 
Player’ for 1966. 

NEALL HUMPHREY, all- 
Metropolitan League guard from 
Hiram Johnson High School, Her - 
on rated the Metro League’s lead- 
ing scorer as a prolific shooter, 
driver, and passer. 

BILL LANDERS, a 675’ cen- 
ter from Marysville High, Land- 
ers led the Indian five the past 
three years and starred as a 


DeBellis Collection .. . 
(continued from page 1) 


fornia in 1965, The photo exhibit 
has been at Chico State College 
for the past month, 

The photographic exhibit was 
secured through the cooperation 
of San Francisco State College 
and the Italian Government Trav - 
el Office in San Francisco, 


good hook shooter and rebound- 
er. 

BOBBIE MOREHOUSE, a 5’ 
9’? stalwart from the Red Bluff 
five where he captained the team 
and was chosen by his team- 
mates as the Most Valuable Play- 
er, He was highly tooted for his 
pass-stealing ability and many 
assists. 

VANCE MUNOZ, an outstand- 
ing six foot guard who received 
all-league mention, Heron rates 
the Manteca cager as a fine play- 
maker and free-throw shooter. 

RAY PERKINS, Luther Bur- 
bank’s 671’? forward who stood, 
out defensively and impressed 
rival coaches for his unbeliev- 
able passing ability. 

RAY PLEIFER, a 6’6” giant 
from Luther Burbank who pos- 
sesses a good hook shot and holds 
the rebounding record at Bur- 
bank, He is also the best free- 
throw shooter on the team. 

GORDON REESE, a 63” cen- - 
ter from Lower Lake who was the 
No, 1 scorer in the North Cen- 
tral League and the Redwood Em- 
pire with a 25.2 average and the 
club’s leading rebounder for two 
seasons, He was selected two 
years in a row as well as All- 
Tournament. 

JOHN TUBBS, a fine defens- 
ive player from Manteca High 
where he led the club in steals 
and was instrumental in setting © 
up plays. 

MIKE VOSS, 6’7’? who was 
Sonora’s most valuable player ‘ 
for two years, andall-Valley Oak 
League star who led his team in 
scoring, rebounds, and assists, 

DAVE WALKER, 6’3’’ Grant 
forward who is one of the league’s 
best outside shooter; he led his 
team in free-throw percentage 
and demonstrated outstanding 
ability as a defensive player. 

TOM WOOD, a sixfooterfrom * 
San Juan who captained the squad 
as well as leading them in scor- 
ing, assists, steals, and rebounds, 
He is one of the most all-around 
ball players to emanate from San 
Juan High in several years. 

“‘We hope to get more help’, 
said Heron, ‘‘For instance, Mike 
Bell of Yuba City has shown an 
interest in attending Sacramento 
State but he hasn’t made up his 
mind,’”’ « 

Bell, the Sierra Foothill 
League’s outstanding player 
gained all-Superior California 
recognition, This writer has seen 
him play against Marysville, Las 
Plumas, Nevada Union and would 
rate him as the best SFL player 
to come along in five years, His 
presence would enhance SSC’s - 
cage fortunes a great deal. 





